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For the Parterre. 
Messrs. Trio, 


Gentlemen, 


Having just finished my studies, at 
—~---- College, I have come on a visit to 
this place for the purpose of spending the 
winter in its various amusements, and to 
obtain the polish of a city life. It is twe 
weeks since I first entered this elegant 
city, and I find myself as much at a loss 
how as the first day I entered, in what 
manner to conduct myself in society. | 
am obliged to seek through the medium 
of your paper, this information, and | 
hope yeu will give me some clue, by which 
I may be enabled to find vut the mystery. 
1 have been particular! y at a loss for con 
versation to suit the mixed and various 
company a person upon his first appear- 
ance in the polite world enters into. The 
morning after my arrival I called to see 
some few of my old classmates, whose 
residence is in this place, one of whom 
Invited me to take a social cup of Tea 
with him in the evening, which I immedi- 






























to find on my entering the room, about 
forty or fifty ladies os entlemen alrea 
dy assembled, from whic 
concluded it was what is commonly cal 
ed a Tea-party. I was no sooner ushere: 
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room of ‘ who is that?”- - do you know 
him?” and sufficiently loud for the object 
of their enquiries to answer it himself, 
had he been willing. It was some minutes 
before I recovered from my confusion so 
as to be able to remark to the lady next 
me, that it.was fine weather, forgettin 

that it had been cloudy and stormy all 
day, and that it was drizzling at the time 
I entered. However the lady was so oblig- 
ing as to assent to my remark with a su» 
perlative, and in the courstof a few min- 
utes we had canvassed the state of the 
weather to our mutual satisfaction. After 
in vain endeavouring to introduce other 
subjects, I rallied across to a gentleman 
whom [ had been introduced to in the 
course of the morning, and joined in con- 
versation with him. “ What news have 
you to-day, sir?” “I have heard none, 
sir; nothing stirring I presume.”’ I then 
endeavoured to introduce classical sub- 
jects, also ethics, astronomy, chymistry, 
&c. but finding my endeavours fruitless, 
| was composing myself to attend toa 
party of ladies, standing near the fire 


ately acceded to. What was my surprise|place, discoursing about Fashions, &c. 


when my friend enquired if I had been to 
the Theatre and Circus yet; and he im- 


Dam tagger mediately gave me the characters of all 


the actors, and his opinion of all the new 
pieces &c. wished me to accompaty him 





In, than t ere was ageneral buz in thelthe following evening, remarking that ho 
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intended to go, although he had seen the 
psy for the sixth time; having agreed to 

is proposal, I moved my seat and joined 
conversation with a plain looking gentle- 
man, and soon discovered that he had 
once been a farmer, and still gloried in 
the art of Husbandry. 

Accordingly, to keep up a conversation 
ona subject, with which I was almost 
whiolly unacquainted, in reply to one of 
his observations, I gave him a quotation 
from the Georgics of Virgil. He answer- 
ed, that he did not understand Greek, or 
Hebrew, or Latin, or any other dead lan 
guages whatever, but would be happy te 
hear it English. In passing round the reom 
in this manner, I discovered some that 
could only converse upon politics, some 
whose favourite topic was Commerce, oth- 
ers Geography, &c. and no one that could 
speak with as much freedom on one sub- 
ject as another. 

By this time the room became so crou 
ded. that all the gentlemen’ were obliged 
to stand, and shortly after, the waiters 
entered with refreshments, and endea- 
voured to hand thém around to the com- 
pany. I was so fortunate as to procure a 
cup of coffee, but could obtain hothing else 
to satisfy my appetite, already ravenous, 
and was informed afterwards, that I had 
no reason to be chagrined, for many gen- 
‘tlemen had gone away fasting, and even 
some ladies. 

After spending an evening, dull in the 
extreme to one unaccustomed and unac- 
quainted with such kind of amusements, 
I returned home, fully determined that 
the next time | accepted an invitation to 
partake of a social cup of tea, to satisfy 
my hunger before I left my lodgings. 

f wish you as soon as possible, to give 
me some insight into the mysteries of the 
Aaut :on that will enable me to appear in 
the beau monde with some satisfaction and 
confidence, aud to aflurd pleasure to my 
friends; and gentlemen bilieve me to be, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 

Horatius Quisque. 


Happiness, which is secret and conceal- 
ed, does not appear happiness to the grea- 
ter pat of persons—as if the almond 
weredess sweet for being a kernel. 


For the Parterre. 
TO MY FIRST LOVE. 

They say you shun the haunts of men, 

And seek some lone and distant spot, 
Phere midst the solitary glen, 

Seem oft to mourn a hopeless lot: 
That your pale check has paler grown, 

Your lip lost its bright rosy hue; 
that sorrow claims you as her own, 

And scarce a trace remains of you. 
Oh! can it be—you whom I left, 

The brightest flower, the pride of C——, 
Should be of peace and joy bereft, 

And teel the sting of misery? 
Could all the grief that mars thy rest, 

Sickness and pain be giv’n to Me, 
id gladly clasp them to my breast, 

So health and peace might smile on THex. 

1MOGAN, 
== 


For the Purterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE, No. 6. 
By Simon Sc: ibble, Esq. 


« All censure of man’s self is oblique 
praise. It is in order to shew how much 
he can spare. It has all the invidious- 
ness of self-praise, and all the reproach 
of falsehood.” Johnson. 


This trait of character which our dis- 
tinguished moralist has censured, is par- 
ticularly observeable in those who assume 
to themselves the epithet of modescy. Itis® 
amusing to remark the trouble which this 
class of persons will take to depreciate 
their own productions, with a view of ex- 
torting from others some complimentary 
assurances of exeeilence. This is what the 
vulgar term * fishing for praise.” tis 
haiting our hook with self-abasement to 
catch sume applause. We will generally 
perceive that some object the least liable§ 
to censure, is selected as a field wherein 
to levy this insiduous tribute. Politeness 
induces a difference of opinion; and a 
they continue to undervalue themselves 
we are constrained to overrate them. My 
friend Sonatus is of this description. Pox 
sessing fine abilities he is unsatisfied with 
the approbation they merit and receive, 
sand must occasionally perfume his a 
hy the agreeable incense of flattery. Call- 
ing upon him, a few evenings since | fount 





im at my entrance, busily engaged at hii 
|writing desk. “ Well, Charles,” said J; 
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“paying your devoirs, as usual, to th: 
muses?” * No!’ he replied, “ confoun: 
the jades, they have become as cold and 
inflexible as any modern beauty. Here | 
have been sweating and toiling for an hour. 
and they would not deign to bestow a 
smile upon their humble votary. I have 
it is true elicited a few lines, but ‘they 
were produced by mere manual labour. 
as you may perceive by the marks upon 
my forehead, and the discompesure of ms 
dress. But here, Simon, is the wonderful 
result. As I know you area judge of po- 
etry, | want your candid opinion of it.” 
The piece «did not appear to have been 
in the least studied or laboured, but ra- 
ther seemed to have been an extemporane- 
ens effusion, occasioned by some forcible 
impulse, and was distinguished through- 
out by novelty of thought and elegance of! 
expression. The execstion would have 
secured my admiration, even though 1 
had not been ‘favourably disposed _ to- 
wards itby the handsome compliment my 
friend had passed upon my judgment. Re- 
turning it with lavish encomiums, I cited 
many passages as provfs of my correct- 
ness. Sonatus appeared to acquiesce in 
the general conelusion, but begged leave 
to differ from me in some points. He 
thought that some of the allusions were 
too far drawn, and many of the figures 
conceived indistinctly; corroborative of 
which, he adduced the sentiments of ma- 
ny writers upon similar subjects. As I 
perceived his intention in this manouvre 
was to ensure a double meed of praise, I 
resolved to play upon this foible, and, if 
tan ye to correct it. I accordingly ac- 
cnowledged myself convinced by his ar- 
guments, confessed that I had not read it 
with sufficient attention, and wondered 
that such faults should have escaped my 
notice. My friend was evidently nettled 
at this change in my sentiments, and, as 
usual, began to apologize for these de- 
fects. Some, he endeavoured to persuade 
me, were caused by negligence and inat- 
tention; while, others, ‘he was confident, 
most persons would consider as beauties. 
notwithstanding the contrary opinions he 
had quoted, “ Why, Charles,” returned 
I, “ this comparison you have made, is 
evidently improper: there is no more si 
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there is between a drum-stick and a thun- 
ierbolt!”? “ Why Simon,” answered So- 
natus, excessively chagrined, * you are 
certainly not in earnest! It is only a few 
minutes since you expressed your admi-— 
ration of this passage.” ‘ True,” said I, 
cooly, * but one cannot form a correct 
judgement of peetry at the first reading.” 
«“ Yes: but my dear fellow, you well know 
that those liberties are permitted in me- 
trical composition: It is not necessary 
that a literal and positive resemblance 
should exist in poetical similies. ‘To tel 
you the truth, I do not think the piece a 
had one, all things considered. 1 merely 
advanced those objections that you might 
controvert them, not doubting but you 
would express a decided conviction of their 
merit.” “* Since you have been so candid, 
Charles,” answered 1, ** I will display an 
equal degree of frankness, and assure you 
that I consider your production excellent. 
My motive for expressing those opposite 
sentiments, was simply this; I perceived 
your drift was to receive m deat 
compliments, and I resolved to chee 
this temper, which might ultimately prove 
injurious. And now, my friend, let me 
recommend to you, never to desire a grea- 
ter share of commendation than yeu real- 
ly deserve. Depend on it, so far from es- 
tablishing your character, it will only 
render vou despised by those whom you 
have cajoled of their praises, and will 
confer upon yourself no one solid benefit. 
* All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the 
heart.” 
= 
[ We seize the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting our readers with another pro- 
duction from the pen of ‘ Montgar- 
nier,” extracted from a late New-York 
paper. This elegant piece, is a treat to 
the lover of poetry, and is rendered 
doubly valuable from being an effort of 
American genius. |} 


THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR. 
Lines written for the 3ist of December. 


Be compos’d ev’ry toil, and eseh turbulent motion 
That encircles the heart in life’s treacherous 
snares; 
And the hour that invites to the calm of devotion, 
Undisturb’d by regrets—ynencumbered with 
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How cheerless the late blooming face of creation' 
Weary Time seems to pause in his rapid ca- 


reer, 
And fatigued with the work of his own desola- 
tion; 
Looks behind with a smile—on the grave o! 
the year. 


Hark! the wind whistles rudeiy—the shadows 
are closing, 
That enwrap his broad path in the mantle of 
night; 
While pleasure’s gay sons are in quiet reposing 
Undismay’d at the wrecks that have number’d 
his flight. 





From yon temple where Fashion’s bright tapers 


are lighted, 
Her vot’ries in crowds, deck’d with garland. 
appear, 
And (4. vet their warm hopes by no spectres 
affrighted ) 
Assemble to dance--round the grave of the 
year. 


Oh! I hate the stale cups which the idlers have 


tasted. 


When I think on the ills of life’s comfortless 


das, 
How the fi w’rs of my childhood their verdure 
have wasted, 


And the friends of my youth have been stolen 


away! 
They think not how fruitless the warmest 
eudeavor, 


To recall the kind moments, neglected when 


near. 


When the hours that oblivion has cancel’d for- 


ever. 


Are interr’d by her hand—in the grave of the 


year. 
Since the last solemn reign of this day of re 
flection, 


What throngs have relinquish’d life’s perish- 


ing breath! 


How many have shed their last tear of dejection 
And closed the dim eye in the darkness of 


death! 
How many have sudden their pilgrimage ended 
Beneath the low pall that envelopes their bier. 
Or to death’s lonesome valley have gently des. 


cended, 
And made their cold beds with the grave of 


the year! 


‘Tis the year that so late, its new beauties dis- 


closing, 
Rosejbright onithe happy, the carcless and gay 
Who now on their pillow of dust are reposing, 
Where the sod preases damp on their bosoms 
of clay. 
Then talk not of bliss, while her smile is ex- 
piring, 
Disappointment gtill drowns it in misery’s 


tear; 
Beflect and be wise—for the day is retiring, 
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And to mortow will dawn—on the grave of 


the year 


Yet awhile and no seasons around us wili flourish 
But Silence for each her dark mansion Prepare 

V here beauty wo jonger her roses shall nourish, 
Nor the lily o’erspread the wan cheek of 


despuir. 


But the eve shall with lustre unfading be 


brightened, 


When it wakes to true bliss in yon orient 


sphere; 


By the sun beams of splendor immortal en. 


lightened, 


Which no more shall go down—on the crave 


of a year. 


MON TGALNIER, 


Messrs. Editors, 


It is some mont)s since the Chamber 
of Fashion had a meeting. and it is al- 
most incredible tome how we fashiona- 
bles have done so wel] without the regn. 
lations of that respectable body: but: [ 
think it is now absolutely necessary that 
the honourable President should call a 
meeting of the Chamber without delay, 
and appoint a new committee to decide 
upon and regulate the Fashions for the 
season. The bonnets and hats, the par- 
ticular solicitude of every Belle, require 
great regulations, as also whether cloth or 
silk coats are most suitable, the assemb! 
dresses are capable of considerable modi- 
fications, and upon the whole [ think that 
unless the President immediately con- 
vokes the Chamber, the Fashions will be 
reduced to a most deplorable state, and it 
will take a length of time before they can 
be restored to their original purity and 


order. Indeed I, with 


many of my friends 


know not which way to proceed, and am 
in hopes te free us from this dilemma, 


you will immediately 
the case, and have a 


take cognizance of 
meeting called on 


the ensuing week. By so doing you will 


oblige yours, &c. 


Clara Careful. 


CHAMBER OF FASHION. 


The members of the Chamber of Fash- 
ion will please to take notice, that a 
meeting will be held-on the usual stated 


evening of the week, at their Hall. Punc-. 


tual attendance is requested. , 
Oliver Order, Pres 


Quintus Quill, Sec. 
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ALBERT AND MATILDA: 
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THE FRIAR’S TALE. 
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gion! which should bring peace, and not 
affliction, to its votaries; then surely that 
Religion which justifies these gloomy 
dungeons must be false, and I ahjure it; 


« Meanwhile Conrad did not let slip yes! I will fly to happier regions, where 
this opportunity to complete his pain,|prisons are allotted only to the guilty; 
which, by the dying words of his uncle/there no false vows to heaven are exact- 


had been so nearly defeated; he secured 


ed, but Albert and Matilda may be yet 


the will, and corrupted the nurse by pro- happy.’ The possibility of an escape,had 


mises and bribes, never to reveal what 


never yet before presented itself, and in- 


she had witd@ssed; half persuadiug the in-|deed, it could never have occurred but to 
teresting old woman, that it was only thej}one whose reason was disordered, for she 


effect of delirium in the deceased. 


This] well knew that the doors were secured by 


idea was but too well supported by the/many bars and locks, aud that the keys 


first question ef Matilda, who exclaimed.| were always deposited beneath the pillow 
as she came to herself, * where am I! surelof the Abbess. 


*tis a dream! iny father could not say I 


should be happy, he could net bid me 


tear that fatal will? Speak! am I really 
awake or does my fancy mock me with 
auch sounds?’ The artful Conrad assured 


her notving of the kind had ever passed, 


telling her that her father had only men- 


tioned Albert’s name to curse him; and 
with his last breath commanded her to 
take the veil at the expiration of the week. 
All this the perjured nurse confirmed; 
and then Matilda, being perfectly recov- 
ered, first saw the horrors of her situation. 
It was in vain tor her to deny what they 


asserted, or remonstrate against thei 


combined perfidy. She was presently, by 
force, again conveyed to her nunnery, in 
a state of mind much easier to imagine 


than describe. 


“Here she was more violently than 
ever attacked by Theresa’s persecution, 
who urged with increasing vehemence, 
the pretended positive commands of her 


*“ Her imagination was now too much 
heated to attend to any obsticles, and 
with a mixture of foresight, inspired b 
insanity, she packed up all her little or- 
naments of value, carelessly drew on her 
clothes, and put in her pocket some bread 
and provision which had been left in her 
cell; then wrapping round her elegant 
form one of the blankets from the bed, she 
lighted a taper, and fearless walked to-« 
wards the cloister door, idly expecting 
that it would fly open of its own accord, 
to innocence like her’s, and now, me- 
thinks I see her, with hair dishevelled, 
face pale and wan, her large black eyes 
wildly starting, and the whole of her 
ghastly figure lighted by the feeble glim- 
mer of her taper, majestically stalking 
through the gloomy vaulted hall; arrived 
at the great door, she found it partly open 
and scarce believing what she saw, she 
quickly glided through it; but as she pas- 


dying father: and by the advice of Conrad seu, an iron bar, which she ‘had not obser. 


used severities of conventual discipline, 


ved, and which projected at the height of 


. 4 her forehead, slightiy grazed her temple: 
which almost robbed the devoted victim of : 8 7 oo 
her reason; still pleading, that Religion me yr geet aten Arado io 










ust suspicions? ¢ Why, sai 


justified her conduct. Can it be wonder- Per A atten Rew Meee se Se ee by 
ed, that auch cruel treatment should at|°ve"™s her ghostlike face with streaks 
length disturb the piety and faith of poor 
Matilda? and induce her to exclaim, with 
presumtuous bitterness against the holyjdered the improbability of passing this 
nstitutions of our church, and brand the|door, she now reflected with wonder how 

cred ordinances of our religion with un-}she had passed it, and fear of a discovery, 

she, ‘why|began to operate as she with more cau- 

re these hated walls, the prisons of in-|tious steps moved silently through the 
hocence and youth, where fraud and cru-jcloister towards the outer gate; which 
lty have power to torture and confine 
hé helpless? Religion is the plea; Reli-[voice whispering these words: ¢ Adieu 


of blood. 
“ Although Matilda had never consi- 


when she approached, she heard Theresa’s 
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dear Conrad; but remember that your{some means of gaining admittance to her 
life, as well as mine, depends on the se-jconvent. With this view. he made a jour- 


crecy of our conduct.’ Then tenderly em. 
bracing each other, a man ran swift! 
from her, and the Abbess turning round. 
stood motionless with horror at the bloody 
spectre firmly approaching. The guilt: 
mind of Theresa could only suppose the 
horrid vision to be the departed spirit of 
one whom she thought her cruelties had 
murdered; and while the panic seized 
her whole frame, a gust of wind from the 
te, extinguishing the taper, Matilda 
eemed to vanish, as she resolutely push- 
ed through the postern door, still open. 

“Theresa was too well hackneyed in 
the ways of vice, to let fear long take 
possession of her prudence; the night was 
dark, and it would have been in vain to 
pursue the phantom, if her recovering 
courage had suggested it; she therefore 
resolved to fasten both the doors, and re- 
turn in silence to her own apartment, 
waiting in all the perturbation of anxiety 
and guilt, *till morning should explain 
this Freadfal mystery. 

«“ Meanwhile Matilda conscious in her 
innocence, and rejdicing in her escape, 
pursued a wandering course through the 
anfrequented paths of this mountainous 
distriet, during three whole days and 
nights; partly supporting her fatigue vy 
the provisions she had taken with her, 
but more from a degree of insanity, 
which gave her powers beyond her na- 
tural strength; yet in her distracted mind 
the last instance of Theresa’s wickedness. 
had excited a disgust and loathing, bor- 


ney thither in the disguise of a peasant; 


and on the very morning in which his 


mistress had escaped, he presented him. 


self at the gate. 


“Conrad, who had by a letter from 
the Abbess been informed that her pris. 
soner was fled, was desired to come in- 
mediately and devise somegexcuse to the 
sisters for what had happened; for al- 
though both to Conrad and Theresa the 
fact was evident enough, yet the sister 
nuns were distracted in conjectutes:-- 
till by one of those artful stretches of as- 
surance, which consummate villainy finds 
it easy to exert, Conrad recommended 
a plausible expedient.—And now Reli- 
gion | that constant comfort of the good 
and powerful weapon of the wicked} pre. 
sented itself, as the only resource in this 
emergency. Theresa was taught to say 
| for the present} that she had no doubt 
the sinful reluctance ef Matilda to re- 
ceive the veil had excited the wrath of 
Heaven; and that she was miraculously 
snatched away or perhaps annibilated. to 
prevent the dreadful profanation of the 
holy ceremony at which she must that 
day have assisted. 

* This plan had been settled, and Con- 
rad was going with all haste in pursuit of 
the fugitive, when at the outer gate, he 
met the pretendid peasant.—The pene- 
trating eye, either of Love or Hatred, 
discovers a friend or enemy however cares 
fully disguised—Conrad and Albert knew 
sdk other. Instaritly the flames of ha 


dering on fury against every religious or|tred, jealousy, and fury kindled in their 


monastic institution *’ 


hosems; and Conrad seizing Albert by 


The monk had proceeded thus far,jthe throat, exclaimed, I’ve caugit the 
when he was called away te attend thejvillain, the sacrilegious ravisher!’—A 8 
duties of his conyent, and promised to|vere struggle ensued, in which Conrad 


continue the narrative at his return. 


drew his sword; but Albert [ who had 


The Father soon returned, and procee-|no weapon | dextrously wrenched the i 


ded with his narrative as follows: 


strument from the hand of Conrad, and 


“ During the whole twelve months of|plunged it in his bosom.—The villain fel 
Matilda’s noviciate, no intercourse of any|while Albert fled with the utmost precipt 
kind had passed betwixt her and Albert,|tation from the bloody scene, and retuth 
who continued under the protection ofjed in the evening to this convent.” 
this house, alike ignorant of her father’s] ( To be continued. ) 


death, and of all other transactions which 


ee 
T have now related; yet knowing that INNOCENCE. 


the term of her probation was about to 





expire, he resolved once more to attempt! without perfume. 



















A child without innosence, is a love} 
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THE OUTCAST. 


Swift fleet the billowy clouds along the sky, 

Earth seems to shudder atthe storm aghast; 
While only beings as forlorn as I, 

Court the chill horrors of the howling blast. 
Even round yon crumbling walls, in search of 

food, 

Th’ ravenous ow] forgoes his evening fight; 
And in his eave, within the deepest wood, 

The fox cludes the tempest of the night. 
But to my heart, congenial is the gloom 

Which hides me from a world I wish to shun, 
That scene, where Ruin saps the mould’ring 

tomb, 

Suits with the sadness of a wretch undone, 
Nor is the darkest shade, the keenest air, 
Black as my fate—or cold as my despair. 

G. SMITH 


EPISTO LARY CORRESPONDENCE 
Letter 1X. 
From P——. 
Dear Brother, 


Oh! I wish I could describe to you this 
extraordinary place, but that’s impossible 
Here are houses and castles, and chur- 
ches withou. number. From the quantity 
of the latter, | imagine the peo; le must be 
very good, but they do not seem to be any 
better as regards their morals, than we. 
either. What is most surprising is the ne- 
ver ending succession of houses. When 
we were approaching the city, they became 
thicker and thicker: At first they were 
within sight of each other, then jammed 
together, and at length all thrown, as it 
were, ina heap, or one on top of the 
other. The largest houses I have yet 
seen, are the churches, which exceed 
any thing of the kind, in the country, and 
what is most surprising, the building, how 
large soever it may be, forms but one room, 
and in this one roum, dear me! you might 
build a couple of barns,---I do believe. 

I went the other evening with Peter to 
the museum. I could form no idea of the 
place from description, before 1 entered 
it, and, I dare say, you don’t understand 
what it is. ‘The museum, as they call it, 
consists of several large rooms, filled with 
stuffed birds, and animals, and ‘tortoise 
shells. ‘There are all kinds of butterflies, 
and ants, and toads, and snakes, and one 
thing or other of that kind. For my part, 
1 saw very little worth looking at, they 
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will do well enough for towns-people whe 
never see any thing of the kind. I was 
much surprized though, when I saw some 
-heep among the other animals, and E 
could not avoid laughing at their igno- 
rance, when I observed a stuffed cow there 
also. I declare they are too ignorant, 
and it is a pity to laugh at them, for I dare 
say they cant help it. being brought up out 
of the country, many of them, perhaps, 
never having seen a tree in their lives, 
much less a tuad or a sheep.---Notwith- 
standing this, they are so proud in their 
finery, that I declare, I often think they 
carry all they are worth upon their backs. 
Wherever we went through the museum, 
they stared and Biggled at us. * La! 
said some of them * look at that country 
cawk there.” For my part, | thought my- 
self as good as any of them, although per- 
haps [had not the same quantity of brass, 
and impudence. But to go on with the 
museum. ‘There were some stuffed mon- 
kies that were very curious, and there 
was a perpetual motion, which they say 
will ran forever, if it is wound up every 
three hours, That is the most extraordi- 
vary thing I saw there except the electri- 
cal machine, which spits fire at every one 
that comes near it, and what is most 
wonderful, it does not brrn at all. 

1 also had my profile taken. The man 
pressed my head against a frame that hung 
against the wall, and he then drew an 
iron machine, like the back of a knife over 
my forehead and nose. Dear me! when he 
came to my mouth he stooped down to- 
wards my face, to be more particular I 
suppose, but I declare I thought he was 
going to kiss me. I trembled from head to 
foot, and my face burned again,—but he 
wasn’t so impudent as I expected, for he 
might have kissed me easily enough, hav- 
ing my head in his hand. This is all } can 
say at present, as I am going to a tea- 
party, a description of which [ will give 
you inmy next. Your affectionate sister, 

Hetty Grigg. 


4 KISS, 
“ A Kiss,” said young James, “ isa noun we al- 
low, . 
But tc me my dear, is it proper or common?” 
Lovely Hannah, blushed deep and exclaimed, 
““ why I vow 
I think tuat a kiss is both proper and common.” 
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With a breach of faith, by the emperor 
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ON DUELLING. | 
Francis I. of France, being charged 


Charles V. he gave him the lie in form, 
and ——_ him to a single combat. 
The difficulty of providing for ‘two such 
combatants a sufficient security of the 
field and adjusting other circumstances, 
prevented the meeting; but the mischief 
of the np was complete. This hap- 
pened in the year 1588. In the latter 
part of the same century, when France 
was torn by the most violent convulsions, 
the rage of duelling mixed itself with the 
animosity of the civil and religious par- 
ties, and contributed to depopulate the 
country; nor was its fury abated by the 
cessation of the civil commotion:. it 
seems even to have increased not a little 
in the reign of Henry LV. It has been 
computed (according to Sully’s Memoirs, ) 
that from his accessien, to the year 1607, 
a period of eighteen years, no fewer than 
four thousand French gentlemen were 
killed in duels. ' 

“In 1578, a combat was fought by six 
French noblemen, three against three. 
Two of them were killed on the spot, two 
died of their wounds, and a fifth was se- 
verely wounded. In 1600, a private com- 
bat was fought between twenty French, 
end as many Flemish. Voltaire informs 
us, that the combat of the La Frettes, 
four against four, in 1668, determined 
Louis XIV. to pardon duelling no longer. 

* Duelling with small swords was first 
introduced into England, 29th Elizabeth, 
1587. In the reign of James 1. it became 
aa object of attention to government; and 
afterwards a proclamation was issued by 
Charles LU. 1769, that no person should 
be pardoned who killed another in a 
duel.” ' 

The preceding fact we have extracted 
from a valuable recent publication, * Es- 


In the late case of Major Camphell, in 
Ireland, there is no doubt but the jury 
who found him guilty, did so under the 
impression that he shot hts adversary un- 
fairly. No small check has of late been 
given to the practice of duelling, from 
the great number of respectable individu. 
als who have had the courage, instead of 
meeting their challenger in the field to 
prosecute them in courts of justice: nor 
does it appear, that in any such cases the 
public have deemed it a stain on their 
character, but the reverse. 

[ To be cont:nued. | 


ABSENCE OF LOVE. 

When duty and fove unite m the heart, 

What rapture then swel!s the tood breast? 

ut when love, by stern fortune, is forced to 
depart, 

Ah! where can the bosom find rest. 


MISERIES. 

Gallanting some Ladies on board the 
Steam-boat; conduct them into the cabin, 
and after going through all the tedious for- 
malities of taking leave, ascend on deck, 
just in time to find the boat has started. 
Upon being called upon to pay your pas- 
sage, find you have left your pocket-book 
at home,—no change, and no acquait- 
tances on board except the Lailies. 

Endeavouring to movnt a sprightly 
horse, he won’t stand; sidles off; ‘ollow 
through the mud on one foot, the other in 
the stirrup; ladies laughing in a windew 
opposite;—boots just cleaned. 

A very cold night; just feel comfortable 
in bed; a person knocks at the door; 
dress; walk down;—the gentleman has 
made a mistake in the house. 





Walk into a strange Court to hear an 
interesting trial; seeing rooin in the bary 


says on the Art of War,” a work essen-, get on the seat with the criminals; do not 


tially necessary to every officer in the 
army. 

‘There have been in England many tri- 
als for killing in a duel, and many ver- 
dicts for manslaughter; but there appears 
‘only one trial on record, where killing in 
a fair duel has produced a capital verdict, 
that was the case of Major Oneby, who 


discover your mistake antil directed by 
the judge to stand up and receive your 
sentence; all eyes upon you. 
SY 
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